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Notes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY 
OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


(See ante, p. 61.) 


II. 
Sir GEORGE CHAWORTH. 
Sir GEORGE CHAWORTH, afterwards 


Viscount Chaworth, travelled to Brussels 
in 1621 as special Ambassador from James I. 
to the Infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia, 
Archduchess of Austria, daughter of Philip IT. 
of Spain, to condole with her on the death 
of her husband, the Archduke Albert. This 
was the ostensible cause of his journey, but 
the real object was to solicit her Highness 
for a cessation of arms in the Palatinate 
until a treaty of peace could be concluded. 
Chaworth’s own account of the journey and 
the preparations for it is printed in A. J. 
Kempe’s ‘Loseley Manuscripts,’ London, 
1836, pp. 418-87. For his travels Chaworth 
furnished himself with ‘“* a cassack, breeches 
and cloak of black cloth called ffrench blew, 
verie fyne, and a stuff doblett of black 
perpetuana.” These were to be his “ rydeing 
cloathes, wth slyvers of welch cotton ov’ ye 





breeches and a ryding coate wtt wyde 
sleeves ov’ ye doblett ’’ when he journeyed. 


| The cloak and cassock, being handsomely 


folded up and put into a black cotton bag, 
were to be carried by one of his pages. He 
suited his son Gilbert also for riding like 
himself in all points, but “dyd not buye 
him a syde cloake of cloth, but only ye 
ryding sute”’ like his own. He is careful 
to record all his bills and expenses, and on 
Thursday, Oct. 4, 1621, he begins his journey. 
He carried with him 10 servants, including 
his interpreter, and 3 gentlemen voluntaries 
who travelled with their servants, in all 18 
persons. 

An entry at the commencement of the 
journey is interesting as showing the addi- 
tional and unlooked-for expenses to which 
travellers at this time were constantly 
subjected. At Dover a servant was dis- 
patched to hire a boat to carry them to 
Calais. The price worked out at 4/., but 
‘for carrying me and my companie to y* 
shipp ” an additional 19s. 6d. was extracted. 
At Calais the procedure was even more 
expensive :— 

“* Before I could get to Calais it was lowe water 
and I could not gett neare wt" my shipp to land, 
and (after long staye in bargaining) was forced 
to give ye ffrench skippers for a long boate to 
lande me and my companie wt" me, leaving my 
stuff aboard until y® tyde arose, I say they wold 
= 44s. And after to carye me over the creke 
08. 


The crossing was usually made in four, 
five, or six hours. Chaworth’s boat took 
six hours, but owing to calm and mist it was 
sixteen hours before he could land. Calais 
did not please him; it was a 

“beggerly extorting towne, ill effected to ye 
English, monstrose deere and _ sluttish, verie 
uncivil; the garrison there turneing dyrect 
beggers of all ambassadors. The best is (in y® 
cource it ys in) it will not long be a towne, being 
so neglected at both ends (for ye sea almost com- 
passeth it) that y® sea (it ys to be hoped) will 
revendge our quarell and regaine it and swallowe 
it, being alreadie on y°® too ends at high tydes 
unaccessible.”” 

From Calais he travelled post to Bruges 
by way of Gravelines, Dunkirk, Nieuport, 
and Ostend. Ghent was reached next, and 
then Alost, where he was robbed of about 
3501. in English gold by one of his servants, 
Oliver, ‘“‘my theefe,” who broke open a 
trunk and decamped. The trunk, however, 
was repaired at a cost of 1s. 9d.; and in due 
course the party reached Brussels and 
Chaworth had his first audience with the 
Infanta. Some ten days or so were spent 
in audiences and courtesies, and on Oct. 30 
Chaworth departed for Antwerp by water, 
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changing boats at every four or five miles 
on account of the locks and bridges, and 
taking with him as a parting gift a jewel 
of large size but small value, which he sub- 
sequently sold for 701. Of Brussels he 
could say much, 

“it being a well seated and well watered towne 
as ever I sawe, y® civillest people in y* world, 
verie populous, of all nations that are Catholick 
and civill, full of brave soldjers and men active 
for com’and, full of verie hansome women.” 

He left it with evident regret. Antwerp 
pleased him less. Though it is reputed to be 
the best-built town in the world, he does not 
like its situation, “‘ being extraordinarie 
flatt.”” He notes the Church of Notre Dame 
and the Jesuit Church still building, the 
galleries of which—both above and below— 
were “wholly roofed wt brave pictures of 
Rubens makeing, who at this tyme ys held 
y* master workeman of y* world.” 


From Antwerp he started homewards 
through Brabant and Artois to Calais, and so 
to Dover. Of the towns visited, both on the 
outward and homeward journey, he records 
briefly the chief buildings and characteristics. 
Thus Gravelines 
‘is a prittie little town....[t hath in itt a verie 
prittie Eng*t monestarie of nuns....There were 
62 p’fessed whe’ I was there, all handsome wome’, 
yonge and well lykeing, and liveing altogether 
uppo’ charitie uncertaine from Eng’. They 
eate no flesh, ffast all ffasts, when you see y™ they 
must winke and not speake to you: but at another 
gate where they maye speake to or answer you a 
boarde and curtaine are betwixt you.”’ 

Ostend was still suffering from the result 

of the Spanish siege, but it was being re- 
built, 
“and y* y® coldest towne I ever came in....It 
ys a brave haven: and att my being there had 
in itt new built and in building 20 brave shipps. 
I could judge none of them to be less than 800 
tunn.”’ 

Bruges was a fair and populous city, well 
served with water, and containing many 
goodly churches. Alost of all places he 
could not abide. He had been robbed 
there, and the recollection of it was fresh 
upon him :— 

“Of all townes in y° world [he writes], I 
intend not to lodge in this both for y® unreason- 
able deerness of itt and for my particular ill 
fortune in itt.” 

At Lille he bought a piece of cambric 
‘* for y® rate of 7s. an elne English w‘' cannot be 
fellowed in Engl‘ for a marke an elle. Here 
hence beare y® names of those Lisle grogeroms 
w* we weare and are of good use, beeing here 
made wt? great facilitie in abundance.” 

From Aire he visited St. Omer, where he 
notes the Abbey church, the Abbot of 








which for some reason was obliged to keep 
@ live eagle, ‘‘ and hath a good revenew for 
his fatt monks and verie faire lodgeings for 
himself.” But what struck him most was 
the Jesuit College, which he describes as the 
best ordered in the world :— 

““At my being here there were 140 youths of 
Eng! who renounced theyr names and (as I 
feare) nation and nature of Eng**men. It was 
a pittie to see y™ (for they were the fynest youths 
I ev" sawe) that they shold be bredd traytors: 
but excepting their religion they are the strictest, 
orderlyest, and best bredd in y® world.” 

Chaworth does not record the date of 
his return, but on reaching Dover he fell 
upon his knees and returned thanks, and 
then sought the presence of his sovereign, 
begging if he had found favour to be used 
again as the King might please. The King 
was graciously pleased with the results of 
his journey, received him with a smile, 
called him ‘“‘ sweet George!’ and “‘ deare 
George,” and subsequently promised him 
an English peerage. But Chaworth was to 
learn the disappointment of the man who 
builds his prospects on the honours and 
preferments of a Court. To his great dis- 
appointment, he was at length created a 

iscount of Ireland only, by the title of 
Baron Chaworth of Trim in the County of 
Meath, Viscount of Armagh. The King 
had warned him before starting that he was 
“ straungely besett for monie on all sydes,’”” 
and was not prepared to “‘ stow cost”’ on the 
journey to make a show. Chaworth was: 
allowed five marks a day for his entertain- 
ment, and received in addition 1,000. for 
other expenses without any liability to 
account; but he evidently preferred to be 
on the safe side, and his narrative contains 
full particulars of his payments preparatory 
to his journey, as well as an account of his 
charges by the way. Matcoitm LErrs. 





MATERIA MEDICA IN THE 
TALMUDIC AGE. 


I. 


THE Gemara gives us a great multitude of 
facts and incidents connected with the noble 
science of healing, but without disparaging 
these it may. be conceded that the Hebrews 
of the pre-Talmudic era had but little know- 
ledge of disease, and that little was at its 
best mere empiricism. From the records of 
medical diagnoses and experiments. during 
the period, say, that intervened between the 
dedication and destruction of the second 
Temple—roughly, a period of two and a half 
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centuries—it may be seen that extraordinary 
strides were made, both in the philosophy of 
medicine, and in the methods of determining 
disease. e 

Side by side with a remarkable progress 
in surgery and in pathological knowledge a 
curious but by no means inexplicable state 
of things persisted. Folk-lore, legendary 
traditions, and family nostrums among the 
populace were responsible for all the prevail- 
ing backwardness in medical discovery, both 
before and after the period aforesaid. Magic, 
witchcraft, charms, amulets, incantations, 
&e., took precedence over medicine proper in 
many spheres of society in the East, where 
the plague and other forms of disease raged 
most furiously, and for long periods these 
superstitions successfully resisted the slow 
but irrevocable advance of science. 

Old and new ideas in homeopathy and 
science move, as it were, along parallel lines 
through those wonderful pages, the riches of 
which cannot be reduced to system and order. 
We begin with setting down a list of some of 
the plants, herbs, shrubs, and seeds to be 
found in the Talmud, including with them 
oils, unguents, perfumes, spices, and the like. 

1. Pakuous (gourds), oil of pakuous, ob- 
tained by crushing its seedlings. The Rabbins 
allowed Parnassim (wardens) to light syna- 
gogues with this when oils extracted from 
sesame, nuts, or olives were unobtainable. 
The seeds of this plant yielded an unguent 
for pharmaceutical purposes also. 

2. Garlic or onions (bloospin and kloofsin) 
in Ned. 49. Some writers consider balpassin 
were figs or dates, which young unmarried 
women (tbid., 50) were forbidden to eat. 

3. Kikauyoun (gourd), believed to be 
sesame, the croton of the Greeks. The 
famous “‘ oil of Kik’’ was obtained from this 
shrub for lighting the Neir Tamid (perpetual 
lamp) in the Temple. 

4. Kopher (camphor), according to Celsius, 
is a botanical product used by the Hebrews. 

5. Karshinnin (rye) is identified as the 
Kussaymess of Ex. ix. 32 by Maimonides. 

6. Malluchim (common mallows). 

7. Morour is termed dandelion, but modern 
Hebrews apply the name to horse-radish, 
which is one of the special herbs eaten at 
the Seder services on Passover. 

8. Charub (ceratia) was objected to by the 
Rabbins on account of its indigestibility. 

9. Though galbanum or chelbenna had a 
very unpleasant odour (Kerissous, 6), it was 
one of the elements in the Temple incense 
(ibid., 6a, the locus classicus for this fasci- 
nating study). 

10. Caraway is mentioned also. 
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11. Dudueem (mandrakes) occur at Eru- 
bin, 21. The fruit of this plant was regarded 
by the vulgar as promoting fertility (see 
Gen. xxx. 14). The Arabs named it “ the 
devil’s apple,” tufah-al-sheitan. 

12. Prshtan (flax) was rejected because it 
was supposed to induce spasms and vapours 
(Megillah). 

13. Zanvilla or ginger (Yoma, 81b; 
Shobbos, 65a; Pesachim, 42 b). 

14. Boris, or seaweed, yielded the Hebrew 
doctors their potash. 

15. Botnim are pistachios or terebinth. 

16. Chazayress, lettuce. 

17. Ulshin, endives. 

18. Tamcha, tansy. 

19. Charbona, nettle. To extract their 
aromatic essences the five just mentioned 
were boiled in fat, and formed useful un- 
guents for various complaints. 

20. Balm (bousem) was regarded by the 
faculty as stimulating gestation. Women 
who lived within the vicinity of the plains 
of Jericho, which was only ten parasangs 
from Jerusalem, were supposed to be greatly 
favoured in that respect (Yoma, 39b). On the 
other hand, women residing, say, in Galilee, 
who took the statutory trips to the Temple 
three times a year, were spared the evil effects 
accruing from the incidental bad odours of 
the place through the redeeming qualities of 
the incense (ibid., 21a). 

21. Aviyounous (capers). 

22. Adoshim (lentils). 

23. Shum (sumach), quoted Berachoth, 51.. 
The disagreeable pungency imputed to it 
makes one think garlic was intended (San- 
hedrin). 

24. Kaphrissin (capers), in Kerissous, 5, 
have caused a difference of opinion among 
the Rabbins, some finding in the phrase 
“Yein Kaphrissin”’ its place of origin, viz.,. 
Cyprus ; others contending that its name was 
due to the aromatic quality of the herb. 

25. Mustard (cherdal) in Berachoth, 40,. 
was recommended for heart affections. 


26. Kaytsach (black cummin), recom-- 
mended for the blood. 
27. Pakrissin (mushrooms), associated 


with Deut. xxxii. 13. 
28. Kemoheen (cress), Berachoth, 40 b. 
29. Karcoum (saffron). 
a Dekolim (palm-trees) in Baba Bathra,,. 
a. 
31. The Rabbins gave hyssop (eizouv 
* gpa for kidney disorders (Sabbath,. 
32. Doses of shum (sumach) were pre- 
scribed for cleansing the complexion and 
the intestines. (Baba Kama). 
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33. Patreeyous, lentils, (Berachoth, 40 b). 

34. Zippouren, onycha (Kerissous, 6 a). 

35. Himelta, opium (Yoma, 81 b; Bera- 
‘choth, 36). 

36. Levouna, frankincense (Kerissous, 6). 

37. Kinnomoun, cinnamon (7t5id., 6 a). 

38. Dreillim (dried figs), in Yoma, 83 b, 

39. Zimmukim (raisins), in Yoma, 83 b, 

40. Delooin (poppies), in Nedarim, 54 a. 

41. Pull hamitzree (Egyptian beans) in 
Nedarim, 54 a. 

Salt plays a large part in Rabbinical 
pharmacy. Physicians advised salt after 
every meal, and water after wine in order 
to avoid the risk of askerra= parched throat 
and suffocation (Berachoth, 40). Lentils 
(adoshim), taken once a month (ibid., 40), 
were also held to destroy any tendency to 
those troubles. Bulmus may be a printer’s 
error for kulmus (calamus), or the sugar- 
«cane (Knet bosem of Ex. xxx. 23). Kolae 
(dried corn) is found in Avodah Zara, 38 b ; 
from that a popular drink (shociss) was made. 
Ground or milled into flakes or grains, 
kneaded with butter, honey, spices, and 
wine, it was a most refreshing dish, and very 
invigorating. Workmen, shepherds, and 
others found it most sustaining when merely 
damped with water. Palpal (pepper) is 
mentioned in Tractates Sabbath, 65 a; 
Gittin, 69 a; and Pesachim, 42 b; and, 
long with finely matured wines and fat 
meats and little fishes (dogim ketannim), in 
Yoma. Strange to remark, fish, as diet 
for all and sundry, does not seem to have 
appealed to the Rabbins at all. In Cha- 
giga, 10 a, occurs an epigram on pepper: 
~“* One peppercorn is worth a dozen dates.”’ 

Roush (hemlock or the head), laanoh (worm- 
wood), cheemoh (radish), dill, rue, narcissus, 
duf (arum), nightshade, kubla (camomiles), 
Jupines, cocoa-nut, and castor-oil, cited by 
Celsius, Maimonides, Lightfoot, and Royle 
in their writings, have escaped my eye. 

Reference has already been made to the 
presence in the Talmud of what the Rabbins 
stigmatized as ‘‘ Darkei Hoamouree ”’ (Shob- 
bos, 67a), “‘ the manners of the Amorites,”’ 
viz., the popular fondness for “cures” by 
magic, amulets, charms, and incantations. 
The following (tbid., 67a) is one of many 
‘examples of the public will overriding the 
higher law of the Rabbins: ‘“‘ Women in a 
state of convalescence (meshoom refuoh) may 
walk abroad on the Sabbath day bearing a 
-grasshopper’s egg, a fox’s tooth, or a charmed 
nail.” Fevers, epilepsy (Berachoth, 34b), 
.shabreeree or temporary blindness (Gittin, 69), 
yerouko or jaundice (Tractate Shobbos), were 
-all held by the hedyouteem (the masses), and 





especially by their womenkind, to be amen- 
able to the traditional treatment by means 
of charms, and of unguents mystically pre- 
pared by the assia (homceopathist) of the 
town or village. undice was combated 
by giving the patient yerokous (yellow 
messes) made of herbs; and there was a 
popular delusion about the sun’s power to 
absorb the patient’s fevers, as the follow- 
ing anecdote (Berachoth, 34b) will illus- 
trate: One of the sons of Rabban Gamaliel 
lay stricken with fever. As a last resort 
Gamaliel dispatched two of his disciples to 
Rabbi Chaneena ber Dousa, a famous assia, 
who, as soon as they arrived, without speak- 
ing a word to them, ascended to his private 
chamber to pray. As heentered the room a 
flood of sunshine greeted him. Taking this 
for a good omen, he rejoined his anxious 
visitors and directed them to return joyously 
because his prayers had been heard and the 
boy ‘‘ had been saved by the sun”’ (shaychol- 
zosou cheimo), 2.e., the fever had been taken 
away. Astonished at the working of the 
miracle, the young men asked him whether 
he was a prophet. ‘‘ I am neither a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet, but I have been 
orally taught (kach mekooblannee) that when 
my prayers come freely (shegooro tefillosee 
befee) all is well; if not, then the patient is 


metoorof, torn asunder body from soul,” 
it being an unlucky omen (Pesachim) 
if speech comes haltingly or things be 


done clumsily. Quacks would prescribe 
for shabreeree by muttering a sort of 
abracadabra made out of the word itself. 
In Tractate Shobbos, 67a, a man had a 
bone in his throat, and the assia (local 
herbalist) procured a particular root (possibly 
hemlock because it signifies head, roush, as 
well), and, after laying it on his head for a 
time, muttered mystical sentences over him. 

The amulet called Darkoun or dragon 
(Berachoth, 62b) opens up too wide 
a subject. Suffice it to say that Rashi 
in loco suggests that the malady called 
Droken in the text is a tumour which was 
believed to be curable by looking at a 
symbol of a. dragon, in which ingenious 
word-play lay the seeds of the so-called 
Kabbalah, many of whose votaries in less 
enlightened centres of Judaism (known as 
Chassideem) still favour homceopathic reme- 
dies and. consult the balskem (a degenerate 
type of the Talmudic assia), whose specious 
injunctions they carry out with regrettable 
fidelity. In Baba Mezia this dragon- 
charm is associated with the sun, and may, 
therefore, have been used by those simple 
persons to charm away fevers, &c., as it 
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apparently has properties similar to those of 
the stone (possibly’ an amethyst) which, 
the Rabbins tell us, “‘ was suspended round 
Abraham’s throat and healed the sufferer 
straight away.” Possibly it was just such 
a charm that Rabbi Chaneena used to cure 
Rabbi Yochanon ben Zakkai’s son, as related 
in Berachoth, 34b. According to the 
author of ‘ Vahyikra Rabba,’ ladies wore 
a picture of the darkoun on their shoes, 
to protect them when in‘ public, the 
serpent being responsible, in Hebrew folk- 
lore, for many mischances. They also wore 
earrings with magical formulas carved on 
them to protect them from contagion, &c. 
That was, indeed, the basic idea of the 
extensive use in the Orient of aromatic 
waters, odoriferous oils, ointments, fra- 
grant spices, and perfumes of all kinds in 
the home, the public squares, the theatres, 
and places of worship and of social assem- 
blage. Oftentimes they hung aromatic roots 
and spices round a patient’s neck, thus 
serving the double purpose of amulet and 
cure; and on Sabbath days ladies were per- 
mitted to carry their “‘ camires,”’ disks made 
of gold or silver, in reticules, where they 
kept face powders, perfumes, and spare false 
teeth (Shobbos, 64b). Probably in the 
cult of perfumes lay the origin of modern 
snuff-taking, snuff being a compound of 
ground tobacco and aromatic spices blended 
together by repeated mixings. 
M. L. R. BRESLAR. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


(To be concluded.) 





HUNTINGDONSHIRE CIVIL WAR 
TRACTS. 


(See ante, p. 86.) 


{1643, June 2.) 


10. Eight Speciall |ORDERS | cf | The Lords 

end Commons assembled in Perliament : | viz. 

1. An oRDER for associating the County of 
Hun- | tingdon, with the Counties of Hert’, 
Cambridge, &c. 

2. An ORDER for present search: in London, 
and | places adjacent, for Souldiers and 
Horses, to be sent to | his Excellency. 

3. An other order concerning Souldiers. 

4. An order for apprehending dangerous and 
suspe- | cted persons. 

5. An order forbidding Tenants to pay Rents 
to such | Bishops and temporall persons, 
as have raised armes a- | gainst the 
PARLIAMENT. 

6. An ORDER for apprehending spyes. 

7. An ORDER for Collections speedy bringing in 

of | Moneys. 
An ORDER for releife of such persons as are 
o- | ver rated in the Weekly Assessement. 





Ordered by the Commons assembled in Parlia- 
ment, | That these ORDERS be forthwith printed 
and | published. 

Hen: Elsynge, Cler. Parl. D. Com. 

London, Printed for Edw. Husbands, and are 
to be sold at his shop |in the middle Temple. 
June 2. 1643. 

4 Il. 8 pp. 

1643 [Aug. 3]. 

11. The Copy of a | LETTER | Written by | 

: OLONEL CROMVVEL, |To the | Committee at 
Cambridge. | Dated on Monday last being | the 
31 of Iuly. 

Concerning the raising of the Siege at Gains- 
borough, with the Names of those that were 
Slayne, and the Number of the | Prisoners taken. 

This is licensed according to order. 

London : 

Printed for Edward Blackmore, at Pac Angell 
in Pauls | Church-Yard. August the 3. 1643. 

P. 6. Dated from ‘“ Huntington, |Iuly, 31, 
1643. | Gentlemen I am | Your faithfull seruant | 
Oliver Cromwell.” 

411.6 pp. Black-letter. 

[1643] August 14. 

12. An | ORDINANCE | of | The 
Commons assem- | bled in Parliament, | Concern- 
ing the Names of the Committee for | the Asso- 
ciated Counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Es- | sex, 
Cambridge, Hertford, and Huntington : 


Lords and 


Together with | Instructions for the said 
Committee. 
Also, Three Speciall Orders: viz. | 


1. That the Divines of the Assembly that are 
Resiants of | the Associated Counties, and 
now attending the Assem- | bly, be desired 
to go down into their sev erali Counties, | 
to stir up the people to rise to their defence. 

2. That the Lord Generall the Earl of Essrx, 
be desired to | grant a Commission to the 
Earl of Manchester, to be Ser- | geant 
Major Generall of all the Forces of the six 
Associ- | ated Counties. 

. That the said six Associated Counties shall 
forthwith | raise a Body of Ten thousand 
Foot and Dragoons to | withstand the 
Enemy. 

Ordered by the Commons in Parliament, That 
this | Ordinance, Instructions, and Orders, be 
forthwith | printed and published : 

Elsynge, Cler. Parl. D. Com. 

Printed for Edward Husbands, August 14. 

411. 8 pp. 

1643 [Aug. 17]. 


13. An | ORDINANCE | of the | Lorps and 
Commons | Assembled in | PARLIAMENT. | 
For the speedy Pressing of 20,000 | Souldiers, 
with so many Gunners, Trum- | petors, and 
Chirurgions as shall be thought fit by | the 


Committees for the six Associated Coun- | ties 
of Norfolke, Suffolke, Essex, Cambridge, Hert- | 
ford-shire and ips ag shire, with the Ci- | ty of 
Norwich, and Isle of E 

Die Mercurii, 16 font 1643. | Ordered by the 
Lords Assembled in Parliament, | that this Ordin- 
ance bee forthwith Printed and Published. 

John Browne, Cler. Parliament. 

August 17 London, Printed for John Wright, 
in the Old-Bailey. 1643. 

Black-letter. 4 ll. 5 pp. 
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14. An | ORDINANCE | of the | Lorps and 
‘COMMONS | Assembled in Parliament, | Wherein 

|The County of Lincolne is added in the | 
Association of the six Counties of Norfolke, 
Suffolke, Essex, Cambridge, Hartford, Huntington, 

|for the mutuall defence each of other against 
the | Popish Army in the North under the com- 
mand |of the Marquesse of Newcastle. | Also, 
giving power to the Earle of Manchester to | 
nominate Governours over the parts cf Holland 
end | Marchland; and if any person harbour a 
souldier that | is impressed to serve under him, 
he shall be fined; if he refuse | to pay his fine, 
his goods shall be sequestred, and he | imprisoned 
till the fine is satisfied | With the names of the 
Committees appointed for | the collection of 
money to pay the Forces raised for | the preserva- 
tion of those seven Counties. 

Die Mercurii 20 Septemb. 1643. 

Ordered by the Lords and Commons assembled 
in Parliament, | that this Ordinance shall be 
Sorthwith printed and published. 

J. Brown, Cler. Parliamentorum. 
London, 

Printed for John Wright in the Old-baily, | 
Septemb. 22. 1643. 

6 ll. 10 pp. 

1643. 

15. An |ORDINANCE |cf the | Lorps and 
‘CoMMONS | Assembled in Parliament: |'To inable 
the Right Honourable, | Epwarp, | Earle of 
Manchester, To put in execution all former 
Ordinarces for Sequestring Delinquents estates : 
Weekly Assessments: The fift and twentieth | 
parts: Contributions for Ireland: And | other 
Ordinances for raising Monies with- |in the 
Associated Counties of Northfolk, | Suffolk, Essex, 
‘Hertford, Cambridge, | Huntingdon, Isle of Ely, 
and | City of Norwich. 

Ordered by the Commons in Parliament, that 
this | Ordinance be forthwith printed and pub- 


lished. 
London, 
Printed by L. N. for Edward Husbands, and are 
| to be sold at his shop in the Middle-Temple. 
1643. 


411. 5 pp. 
1643. 
16. The | First’-Century | of | Scandalous, 
Malignant | Priests |made and admitted into 
Renefices | by the Prelates and — or a narration 


of the causes for which the Parliament hath 
ordered the sequestration of the Benefices of 
severall Ministers Complained of before them for 
vitiousnesse of Life, &c. 

Printed by order of Parliament, 1643. 

51 pp. Contains particulars of sequestered 
Huntingdonshire clergy. [From a Sale Cata- 
logue.) 

1644 [April 1}. 


17. A | CATALOGUE | of remarkable mercies 
conferred | upon the seven Associated | Counties, 
viz. | Cambridge, Essex, Hartford, Huntingdon, | 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Lincoln. | Printed by the 
Command of the | Right Honourable | EDWARD, 

| Zarl of Manchester, the Major Generall | thereof, 
and the Committee now residing | in CAMBRIDGE : 
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And appointed to be published in the severall 
Parish-Churches of the aforenamed Counties, 
upon the fourteenth of April, that Almighty | 
God may by solemne Thanksgiving, | have the 
glorie due unto | his Name. 

Hereunto is annexed an Order for the more 
so- | lemne keeping of the Publick Fast. 

Printed by Roger Daniel, Printer to the Univer- 
war | CAMBRIDGE. 1644. 

6 


,A 
1644 [May 14]. 

18. An | ORDINANCE |of the Lords and 
Commons | Assembled in | PARLIAMENT, | for 
The maintaining of the Forces of the | Seven 
ASSOCIATED COUNTIES, | Under the command of 

| Edward Earl of Manchester. 

Ordered by the Commons assembled in Parliament, 

| that this Ordinance be forthwith printed and | 
published. 
Hen. Elsynge, Cler. Parl. D. Com. 

Printed for Edward Husbands, 1644. May 14. 


4 ll. 7 pp. 

1644 [July 5). 

19. An | ORDINANCE |of the | Lords and 
Commons | assembled in Parliament; | For 

utting the Associated Counties | of | Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Essex, Huntington, | Hertford, Cambridgef 
Lincoln, |The Isle of Ely, and the Cities o, 
Lincoln and | Norwich into a Posture of Defence ; 
| By the Better Regulating of the Trained Bands, 
and | Raising other Forces of Horse and Foot, 
for the | preservation and safety of the said 
Counties | and Cities. 

Ordered by the Commons Assembled in | 
Parliament that this Ordinance be forth- | with 
printed and published. 

Henry Elsyng, Cler. Parl. D. Com. 

London, Printed for Edward Husbands, and are 
to be |sold at his shop in the Middle-Temple. 
Tuly 5. 1644. 

811.15 pp. Black-letter. 

1645 [Aug. 27]. 

20. The | RoyALL ENTERTAINMENT | of the | 
King, by the Royalists | of | HUNTINGTON. | 
Being a true Relation of the great Joy of | that 
Town at his Comming, with their bountifull | 
Gifts to welcome him thither. | Also his tender 
care of them exprest by Proclamation | to keep 
them free from Plunder; and his extraordinary | 
Favour and Mercy in setting all the | Prisoners 
Free. | Together with the great Lamentation of 
the Inha- | bitants at his.departure | Sent in a 
Letter by a person of Credit, | to a Gentleman of 
worth in London. 

London, PRINTED by John Macock, 1645. 

iP. 8 ‘“ Your Loving Friend, &c., J. W. 
Hunt. 27 Aug. 1645.’’} 


411. 8 pp 
1646 [Aug. 6]. 

21. An ordinance of Parliament for the sleighting 
and demolishing of several garrisons under 
Parliament [Newport-Pagnell, Cambridge, Hunt- 
ingdon, and Bedford], and the speedy supply of 
Forces to bee sent to Ireland. 

Printed for John Wright. 

Thomason tract, I. 455. B.M. E. 349 (11). 

1648 [July 10]. 

22. A great | VICTORY | obtained by | 
COLLONELL ScROOPE | against the | Duke of 
BUCKINGHAM, at Saint | Needs in Huntington- 
shire. On Munday | July the 10th. 1648. 
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The Duke of Bucking- 
ham fled with 200 Horse 


Where was slain 


Col. Dolbier, Quarter- 
‘ Pampa Generall. Taken besides 
cers more 
200 Horse 
8 Troopers 150 Fire Armes 


~ —_ Saddles ” 
* - ‘owder some pounds. 
Taken Prisoners : Silver, and old and store 
Earl of Holland, of other good plunder 
30 Officers and Gentle- The Earle of Hollands 

men, blew Ribbon and his 
120 Troopers George. 

LONDON, 

Printed for the generall satisfaction of moderate 
men. M DC XL Vit. 

4 ll. 6 pp, and p. 6 woodcut. 

[Reprinted in The St. Neots Advertiser, 1905 ; 


also as a tract.] 
1648 [July 11]. 
23. Prince CHARLEs | Sailing 
towards the North | o | ENGLAND | In a 
great ship of 35 peece of Ordnance | with five 
Ships more, with Prince he [to | Generall 


from  Callice, 


Ruthen, the Earl of Branford, the | Lord Hopton, 
the Lord Wilmot, and di- | vers other Lords and 
Gentlemen. Also | The Princes VVarrants, taken 
by Sir | Mires Livestey. | And | A further Vic- 
tory against the Duke of | Buckingham, by Col: 
Scroop, who hath slain, Sir Lyonell Digbey his 
son, 2 Collonels, and ta- | ken Sir Gilbert Gerrard, 
and 5 Collonels and | Majors, and Col: Coventry 
taken with a | Coach and 6 horses, and the Duke 
of | Buckingham fled with 60 Horse. 

With a List of the Collonels and officers names 
kild & taken.| Also the Earl of Holland his 
Speech to the Souldiers | when they took him in 
his Chamber. 

LonpDon, 

Printed for the generall satisfaction of moderate 

men. 
MDC XL VIII. 
Woodcut depicting a fight at sea. 

1648 [July 12]. 

24. Colonel Hammond’s | LETTER | sent | To 
the Honorable William Lenthal, Esq ; Speaker 
of the Honorable House of Commons. | Wherein 
he desires, | That Mr. Osborns Charge against 
Major | Rolph, may be brought to a speedy 
Examination. 

Ordered by the Commons assembled in Parliament, 
That | this letter be forthwith printed and published. 

* H. Elsynge, Cler. Parl. D. Com. 

With a | LETTER | Sent to the Honorable 
Committee at Derby-house, | Concerning the 
taking of the Earl of Holland, and many Of- | ficers 
of quality, Two hundred Horse, much Gold and | 
Silver, with other good Booty. 

Ordered by the said Committee, That this 
Letter be forth- | with Printed and Published. 

Gualther Frost Secr’. 

London, Printed fer Edward Husband, Printer 
= | Honorable House of Commons, July 12. 

4 ll. Pp. 7 and 8 give an account of the battle 
at St. Neots by Isaac Puller and William Plomer, 
dated from ‘“ Hartford, July 11, past five in the 
morning 1648.” 


4 ll. 8. pp. 


1648 [July 12]. 
25. The | DECLARATION | of the | Counties 
ist | Worcester-shire, Warwick-shire, Hereford- 
shire, and | Salop, concerring the raising of Forces 





there |for the | KING: | Atso | A Declaration oj 
the City of London, to give satisfaction | touching 
their Desires of a Personal Treaty with | His 
Majesty. | With a List of the prisoners taken at 
St. Needs, and the | names of the Colonels, and 
other Officers taken | since in the pursuit of the 
Duke of | Buckingham. 
[Woodblock device.] 
Lonpon, Printed by B. A. 1648. 


4 ll. 8 pp. 

1648 [Sept. 22]. 

26. A Great | VICTORY | Obtained by the | 
Le lesen near | Huntingtonshire, against the 
Parliaments Forces, and |the manner of the 
Cavaliers ingaging them; with | the particulars of 
the bloudy Fight, and the | number killed, 
wounded, and taken | prisoners. 

ALSO, 

Their dismounting of the Lord Generals 
Troopers, | their slashing and cutting of them 
and taking | of divers horses and arms, and the 
nanie | of the Commanders in chief of | the Kings 
Forces. 

LIKEWISE, 

Joyfull Newes from the Royall Navy, the 
Desires | of his Highness the Prince of V Vales, 
the Propo- | sitions of Prince Maurice, concern- 
ing the | English Ships, and a great Victory | 
obtained near Carlyle. 

London, Printed for R. VV. 1648. 

4 ll. 6 pp. 

1649. 


27. The English | CATHOLIKE | CHrIsTIAN, 
| or, | The Satnts Viopia:| By Thomas de Es- 
challers de la More, | an unprofitable Servant of 
Jesus Christ: | Of Graies-Inne Barrister, and 
Minister of the Gospel | of Eternall Salvation. | 
In the yeer of Grace and Truth, 1649. | A Trea- 
tise consisting of four Sections. 

1. JosvAH’s Resolution. 

2. Of the Common Law. 

3. Of PHyYsICK, 

4. Of Divinity. 

London, 

Printed by R. Leybourn, in Monks-well street, 
and are to | be sold at Graies-Inne. 1649. 

The Epistle Dedicatory is signed :— 

Thomas de la More, Cornet to his Excellencie 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, Knight, Generall of England: 

From my Quarters at Spaldwick in Huntingdon- 
shire, Feb. 22, 1646. 

(F. 2), pp. 36. 

1649. 

28. The | Countrey-man’s | Complaint | or | A 
true Account of the Moneys, | given, and lent to 
the Parliament, |Since the year 1640. By 
William Pryor of | Thurning, in the County of 
Huntington, | His means being but 17/. 10s. a 
yeer. | Together with his Losses, crosses, vexa- 
tions, |and Imprisonments, by means of_ the 
Committees, | Justices of the County, Lord 
Mountague cf Boudon, |and Parson Wells of 
Thurning. | Who with their Murthering Practises, 
have | endevored (as much as in them lies) the | 
destruction of the said Pryor. | Humbly presented 
to Parliament for Justice ; | to be relieved from 
his oppressors. 
Printed in the Year 1649. 

B.M. E. 562 (7). 
HERBERT E. NorRIS. 
Cirencester. 
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ELIZABETH, DAUGHTER OF Sim PHILIP 
Sipney.— Hunter in his ‘ Chorus Vatum’ 
(Add. MS. 24,490) states :— 

“The date of her birth is very precisely fixed 

by the Inquisition on her father’s death, which 
sets forth that at the time of his death, Oct. 17, 
1586, she was aged 2 years, 8 months, and 18 days ; 
according to which she would be born Jan. 31, 
1583/4”’ (i.e., four months after her father’s 
marriage, on Sept. 20, 1583). 
Sir. Sidney Lee in the ‘ D.N.B.’ follows 
Hunter without a qualm. Mr. M. W. 
Wallace in his recently published ‘ Life of 
Sir Philip Sidney’ points out that Hunter’s 
date is manifestly incorrect, but adds, 
“* How the error arose it is difficult to see,” 
“the exact date of her birth has not been 
discovered.”” The error arose through 
Hunter’s misreading of the Inquisit. post 
mortem taken on July 6, 1588, which sets 
forth that at thatdate—not at the date of 
her father’s death—Elizabeth’s age was 
2 years, 8 months, and 18 days. She 
was therefore born on or about Oct. 19, 
1585, the year in which, as Mr. Wallace 
points out, her birth was celebrated in a 
poem by Scipio Gentili. 

Hunter himself notes that (according to 
the Collectanea Topog. et Geneal., ii. 311) 
the baptism of Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Philip Sidney, is recorded in the Registers 
of St. Olave’s, Hart Street, on Nov. 20. 
1585, but his previous miscalculation led 
him to doubt if this date was correct. As 
will be seen, it agrees perfectly with the date 
of Elizabeth’s birth now proposed. 

G. C. Moore Smita. 


THE Buack Hote oF Catcutta.—It may 
interest readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who are 
students of Indian history to know that the 
usually received story of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta has been seriously challenged. 

The critic is Mr. J. H. Little, and his 
article is in the December number of Bengal : 
Past and Present. A summary appears in 
The Pioneer Mail of Dec. 18, 1915. 

H. Frevpinc-Hatt. 

Chagford. 


THOMAS SEwWARD.—According to the ‘ Dict. | 
Nat. Biog.,’ li., 282, Seward was admitted a | 
foundation scholar of Westminster School | 


in 1723; “was elected by the school to 
scholarships at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1727”’; and 


“upon his rejection. by both universities he | 


became a pensioner of St. John’s College, 


Cambridge’! As part of this statement is | 
quite unintelligible it is as well to put the | 


real facts on record. Seward was admitted 
to Westminster School in Feb., 1718/19, 
aged 9. He became a King’s Scholar in 
| 1723. On failing to obtain his election from 
the school to either university he went to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
was admitted as a pensioner June 17, 1727. 
G. F. R. B. 





} 





Oueries. 


WeE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


WAS KEATS A CHRISTIAN ? 


Ir may be premised that this (to some, 
doubtless) startling question is no more 
theological than that which crops up 
periodically as to whether Shakespeare was 
an Anglican, or Roman Catholic, or no 
Christian at all, but is a purely literary or 
historical attempt to determine Keats’s 
attitude towards religion in general and 
Christianity in particular. I was led to the 
subject by happening on a letter of Keats 
to Leigh Hunt in Thornton Hunt’s edition 
of his father’s letters (‘ Correspondence,’ 
vol. i. p. 104). The letter, which is dated 
from Margate, May 10, 1817, contains the 
subjoined excerpt, and seems to be Keats’s 
solitary letter to Hunt :— 

“The last Haaminer was a_ battering-ram 

against Christianity, blasphemy, Tertullian, 
Erasmus, Sir Philip Sidney; and then the 
dreadful Patzelicians, and their expiation by 
blood ; and do Christians shudder at the same 
thing in a newspaper which they attribute to 
their God in its most aggravated form ? ” 
Mr. H. Buxton Forman gives the letter in 
his edition (1883) of Keats’s works and 
letters (vol. iii. p. 56), but alters ‘* Patze- 
licians’’ to ‘‘ Petzelians,’ as correctly 
printed in The Examiner of May 4, 1817, and 
quotes in his Appendix (p. 346) the passage 
or incident referred to by the poet. This I 
need not reproduce here. 

As to Keats’s Christianity or non 
Christianity, which the above paragraph 
| seems to me to leave indeterminate, a broken 
ray of light, not steady enough to help to 
decide either way, is shed upon the matter 
by the following extract by Mr. Forman 
(vol. iv. p. 359) from B. R. Haydon’s 
* Recollections of Keats’ :— 

** His [Keats’s] ruin was owing to his want of 
decision of character and power of will, without 
which genius is a curse. He could not bring his 
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mind to bear on one object, and was at the mercy 
of every theory Leigh Hunt’s ingenuity would 
suggest....He had a tending to religion when 
first I met him [1816], but Leigh Hunt soon 
forced it from his mind. Never shall I forget 
Keats once rising from his chair and approaching 
my last picture (‘ Entry into Jerusalem’); he 
went before the portrait of Voltaire, placed his 
hand on his heart, and bowing low, ‘ That’s the 
being to whom I bend,’ said he, alluding to the 
bending of the other figures in the picture, and 
contrasting Voltaire with our Saviour, and his 
own adoration to that of the crowd. Leigh Hunt 
was the great unhinger of his best dispositions. 
Latterly, Keats saw Leigh Hunt’s weakness. I 
distrusted his leader, but Keats would not cease 
to visit him, because he thought Hunt ill-used. 
This showed Keats’s goodness of heart.” 

Describing elsewhere (zbid., 350) a 
social gathering (Jan., 1817) at which he, 
Shelley, Keats, Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, “ Old 
Hill,’ and Horace Smith were present, 
Haydon says, ‘* All present were deists but 
myself,” and Shelley and Hunt virulently 
attacked Christianity, but that 
‘neither Smith, Keats or Hill said a word; the 
women seemed delighted to be palliated in the 
infidelity they had come to; and Shelley, Hunt, 
and S. kept at it—till, finding I was a match for 
all their arguments, they became personal, and so 
did I. We said nasty things to each other, and 
when I retired to the other room for a moment I 
overheard them say, ‘ Haydon is fierce.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said Hunt, ‘the question always irritates him.’ 
As his wife and sister were dressing to go, Hunt 
said to me, with a look of nervous fear, ‘ Are 
these creatures to be d—ned, Haydon? Good 
heaven! What a morbid view of Christianity.’ ”’ 

Here Keats is distinctly numbered 
amengst the deists, from whose ranks 
Haydon strove valiantly to extricate him, 
for in the following May he wrote thus to 
him, pleadingly :— 

“Trust in God with all your might, my dear 
Keats....Beware, for God’s sake, of the delusions 
and sophistications that are ripping up _ the 
talents and morality of our friend! He will go 
out of the world the victim of his own weakness, 
and the dupe of his own self-delusions, with the 
contempt of his enemies, and the sorrow of his 
friends.’’—Vol. iii. p. 61. 

This passage refers, according to Mr. 
F. W. Haydon, to Leigh Hunt. I am not, 
however, dealing with Hunt’s religion, but 
with that of Keats, and seek evidence, if it be 
forthcoming, from those better informed on 
the matter of the poet’s Christianity or non- 
Christianity. Did Haydon’s influence over 
him outbalance that of Hunt, and retain 
for him or restore to him his one-time belief 
in the Christian religion? Mr. Forman 
appears to think so, for he observes on the 
letter quoted above :— 

_ “This is an excellent example of the kind of 
influence the painter exercised on the poet” ; 
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and Keats himself, in reply to that letier, 
wrote to Haydon :— 

““T wrote to Hunt yesterday—scarcely know 
what I said in it....His self-delusions are very 
lamentable—they have enticed him into a 
situation which I should be less eager after than 
that of a galley slave—what you observe thereon 
is very true must be in time. Perhaps it is a 
self-delusion to say so—but I think I could not ke 
deceived in the manner that Hunt is—may I die, 
to-morrow if I am to be.” 

There is a spark of hope here which I 
would fain see kindled into a flame of 
certainty. The phrase “God bless you”’ 
is frequent in his (and, for that matter, in 
Hunt’s) letters, but I know of no definite 
acceptance of Christianity in his works 
beyond that incident recorded above. 

J. B. McGovern. 





StickING - PuasteR Portraits. — In 
‘ Ravenswing,’ chap. vii., Thackeray speaks 
of “little cracked sticking-plaster minia- 
tures,’ and in ‘The Book of Snobs," 
chap. xiv., of “‘ a sticking-plaster portrait of 
Hugby....in a cap and gown.”” What were 
these ? It seems possible that silhouettes 
may have actually been made of black court- 
plaster, or that they may have been jocularly 
designated from the appearance of the black 
paper of which they were made; but I do 
not know any evidence of this. Does the 
expression occur elsewhere ? 

HENRY BRADLEY. 
Oxford. 


ALLAN Ramsay.—What is the date of 
composition of Allan Ramsay’s ‘ Stanzas 
to Mr. David Malloch on his Departure 
from Scotland,’ and when was it first 
printed ? Any information concerning this 
poem will be welcome. What is the date 
of the first edition of vol. ii. of the ‘ Tea- 
Table Miscellany ’ ? Which library contains 
a copy ? A. E. H. SwakEn. 

Amsterdam. 

[The stanzas to David Malloch (Mallet) were 
written in 1723.] 

De Prauty or KALLENBACH.—Can any 
reader inform me where I may find the 
pedigree of the family of De Peauly (Fr., 
or Von Poly (Ger.) of Kallenbach in Rhenish 
Prussia ? Baron George de Peauly died 
in exile at Banbury, and was buried there in 
1810, and his Baroness in 1813, leaving an 
only child, Baroness Antoinette, who pub- 
lished a book entitled ‘Memoirs of the 
Family of De Poly’ (Northampton, J. Able, 
1822), in which she is very vague about her 
ancestry. This book was subscribed for by 
@ large number of the aristocracy. Her 
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orphan cousin, Baroness Sara, whose parents 


were victims of the French Revolution, 
found a home in childhood with her kinsman, 
the second Earl of Mansfield, her troubles 
and those of her family being narrated by 
Francois Périeau in ‘ La Débacle dans ces 
Derniéres Années’ (1816). In neither of 
these works do I find any account of the 
early descent of the family, which is referred 
to in the latter volume as “ one of the most 
ancient and most honoured in Bas-Rhin.” 

. Ropert J. FLEMING. 


Rusuton.—Can any of your readers tell 
me where a poem entitled ‘ Neglected Genius, 
or Tributary Stanzas to the Memory of the 
Unfortunate Chatterton,’ written by one 
Rushton, a blind sailor, is to be found ? 
This was stated by S. T. Coleridge ‘‘ to be 
by far the best poem on this subject.” I 
have good reason to suppose that Rushton, 
the blind sailor and poet, is the Edward 
Rushton, poet (1756-1814), mentioned in 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ who lost his sight when a 
mate on a ship on the Guinea coast, and 
recovered it in 1807; he published poems 
and political writings. R. A. Ports. 


THE MoTHER OF GEORGE FREDERICK 
CooKE, TRAGEDIAN.—The maiden name of 
the mother of George Frederick Cooke was 
Renton, and her family is said to have been 
Scottish. Further particulars and the date 
of her death will oblige. 

HORACE BLEACKLEY. 


AvuTHOR WanTED.—JInformation as to 
the identity of the following writers would 
be much appreciated : Marmaduke Maxwell, 
author of ‘Advice to Sportsmen,’ 1809; 
Caleb Quizem, author of * Annals of Sport- 
ing,’ 1809. Wn. Jaccarp, Lieut. 


STATUE OF MAxrimILIAN.—I have heard 
of a statue of Maximilian which represents 
him in full armour, wearing a crown of 
thorns on his helmet. Does such a statue 
exist ? Is it the Innsbruck statue ? 

dD. 


Stuart, Count p’ALBANIE.—I should be 
grateful for information as to the Count 
d’Albanie mentioned in the paragraph from 
The Times quoted below :— 

“Pall Mall—This Day—Relics formerly be~ 
longing to Prince Charles Edward Stuart, known 
as the Young Pretender, late in the possession of 
Charles Edward Stuart, Count d Albanie, and now 
to be sold under the directions of his last will and 
testament by his daughter. 

““ Messrs. Foster respectfully announce for 
Sale by Auction at the Gallery, 54 Pall Mall, 
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including an Ivory Casket said to have been given 
by Francis I. to Henry VIII., piece of the ribbon 
of the Garter of Charles I., miniatures of James II., 
James III. (or Elder Pretender), locks of hair of 
Prince Charles Edward, the ribbon of the Order 
of the Garter worn by him....’—The Times, 
Thursday, May 12, 1881, p. 16, col. 5. 
Perhaps I may be referred to the columns 
of ‘N. & Q.’ for information as to this or 
allied families. Harowp 8. RoGeErs. 


(Much information about this gentleman will be 
found at 5 8. viii. 28, 58, 92, 113, 158, 214, 274, 351, 
397, especially in the important editorial note at 
the third reference. A summary of the Count’s 
will appears at 6S. iii. 265.] 


Joun Pricrk.—According to the ‘ Dict. of 
Nat. Biog.,’ xlvi. 330, he was born “ of 
Welsh parentage in London in 1600,” and 
was buried in the chapel of the Augustinian 
monastery in Rome ‘about 1676.” I 
should be glad to obtain further information 
concerning his parentage, and also the exact 
date of his death. G. F. R. B. 


Peter Joyve.—He is described by Col. 
Chester in his ‘ Westminster Abbey Registers,’ 
p. 477, as “the well-known Peter Joye, 
founder of the free school in St. Anne, 
Blackfriars, benefactor to Sion College, &c.” 
I should be glad to have further information 
about him, and about his son James Joye. 

G. F. 


R. B. 


Cou. JOHN CAMPBELL OF SHANKSTON IN 
AYRSHIRE. — Information concerning the 
above officer would be much appreciated. 
He was brother of Hugh Campbell, third 
Earl of Loudoun, who died in 1731, and of 
Sir James Campbell of Lawers, who was 
killed at the battle of Fontenoy, 1745. He 
was M.P. for Ayrshire, 1700-2. I should be 
glad to know date and place of death 
and burial, the regiment of which he was 
colonel, and any biographical particulars. 

Lro C. 


Tue SHADES, Lonpon BripGE.—I am 
desirous of gleaning full details of the 
history of this ancient, but, alas! vanished 
place of entertainment, which adjoined old 
London Bridge. 

I am acquainted with its description given 
us by Richard Thomson and that in ‘ Wine 
and Walnuts,’ but I imagine its history must 
i ave been far greater and more important 
than that described by these authorities. 

Is there any lengthy description to be 
fuund in any historical romance, such as 
Harrison Ainsworth gave in his ‘Star 
Chamber’ of the Three Cranes in the 

7intry ? REGINALD JACOBS. 





this day, 12th May, highly interesting Relics 
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JOUSTERANT, MINIATURE PAINTER.— Is 
anything known of .a miniature painter 
named Jousterant, who flourished in 1795 ? 
I possess a miniature on ivory of Lieut. 
Charles Hardy, 80th Regiment, in uniform, 
signed and dated, “‘ Jousterant, 1795.” 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Ewell, Surrey. 


Sources or SouTHEY’s ‘ THALABA.’—The 
subjects treated of in Southey’s ‘ Thalaba 
the Destroyer’ are said by him to have been 
derived from some ‘“ Arabian Tales.” The 
present writer has, during many years’ study 
of. Arabic, sought to discover such tales, 
without success. Can any of your readers 
assist him in this search ? Whence is the 
name ‘“ Domdaniel,” which has nothing 
Arabic about it, taken (or mistaken) ? 

Norton Pow art, Col. 


A FELLOw-LODGER OF BENJAMIN FRANK- 
riN.—In the ‘ Life of Benjamin Franklin’ 
published in 1826 (p. 31) we are told of a 
fellow-lodger of his in Duke Street, opposite 
the Catholic chapel, who was 
“a maiden lady, by choice and habit anun. She 
devoted her small estate to charity, and lived 
entirely on water-gruel ; was cheerful and health- 
ful; and her superstition moved Franklin’s com- 
passion. 

Could any one tell who this lady was ? 
Perhaps some member of the Catholic 
Record Society could identify her. 

F. R. B. 


IsaBEL HEYwWooD AND PrRiIncE LEOPOLD. 
—In- Joseph Foster’s ‘ Baronetage and 
Knightage ’ for 1883 we find under Heywood 
of Claremont, co. Lanc., Bart. (1838, U.K.)., 
the following notes of relatives :— 

“Samuel [Heywood], serj.-at-law. and a Welsh 
judge, b. 8 Oct., 1753, d. 11 Sept., 1828, having m. 
1 Jan., 1781, Susan, dau. of John Cornwall, Esq., of 
London ; she d. 19 Jan., 1822, having had with other 
issue two daus.” 

The second daughter is thus described :— 

** Bell, or Isabel, for whom her father refused the 
hand of Prince Lape. before he was chosen as 
husband of Princess Charlotte. She d. unm.” 
When did this marriage project take place ? 

A. Francis STEUART. 


FrMatE NOoveELists, 1785-1815.—1. Who 
was the husband of Sophia Bouverie, 
authoress of ‘St. Justin’ (London, 1808) ? 
What were her dates ? 

2. Who was Mrs. 
“The Coalition,’ 1785 ? 

3. Who was Mary A. C. Bradshaw, 
authoress of ‘ Ferdinand and Ordella,’ 1810 ? 

4. Who was Mrs. Bridget, authoress of 
‘Mortimer Hall,’ 1811 ? 


Boys, authoress of 








5. Who was Mrs. A. Bristow, translator of 
“The Maniac,’ 1810 ? 

6. Who was Eliza Bromley, translator of 
“Cave of Consenza,’ 1803 ? 

7. Who was Caroline Burney, authoress of 
‘Seraphina,’ 1809? Was she: married ? 

8. Who was Mrs. Burton, authoress of 
“Laura, or the Orphan,’ 1797, and of ‘ The 
Fugitive’ ? Who was her husband ? 

9. Who was Mrs. H. Butler, authoress of 
*Vensenshon; or, Love’s Mazes,’ 1806 ? 
Who was her husband ? 

10. Who was Mrs. Byron, authoress of 


*‘ Anti-Delphine,’ 1806; ‘Drelincourt and 
Rodalvi,’ 1807; and ‘The — Borderers,’ 
1812 2? Who was her husband ? E. C. 


E. Casu1n.—There are nineteen pictures— 
mostly water-colour—of old Bristol, 1821-8, 
in the Bristol Museum and Art Gallery, by 
this artist. Is anything known of him ? 

F. W. C. 

Clifton. 


‘THE Frnat Toast.’—A song with this 
title was written by E. J. Crow, afterwards 
organist of Ripon Cathedral, about 1872 ; 
is anything now known of the words or 
music ? meal a 





Replies. 


DEATH WARRANTS. 
(12 S. i. 49.) 


Tue King does not sign ‘‘ death warrants.” 
The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives, as an illustration of the 
word “death warrant,” a quotation from 
‘The Queen’s Resolve,’ by C. Bullock, which 
is as follows :— 

‘* Before Parliament relieved her of the 
necessity, she [Queen Victoria] had to sign the 
death warrant of all prisoners sentenced to suffer 
capital punishment.” 

It is curious that this is a mistake, for 
the Queen never had to sign a death warrant. 
Pulling, in ‘Laws and Customs, &e., of 
London,’ in defining the duties of the 
Recorder of London, states (p. 18) :— 

** At the conclusion of each session [fof the 
Central Criminal Court] he prepares a report of 
the case of every felon capitally convicted within 
the City of London and County of Middlesex, 
for the information and consideration of the 
Queen in council, and afterwards attends to take 
the directions of the Crown, under advice of the 
Privy Council. It then becomes the duty of the 
Recorder to issue his warrant for the reprieve or 
execution of the criminal.” 
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There is a form of the Recorder’s warrant 
in the Appendix to vol. iv. of Blackstone. 
In the first year of her reign Parliament 
rendered it unnecessary for this report to be 
presented to the Queen. The _ statute 
7 W. IV. and 1 Vict. c. 77, enacted :— 

‘“That from and after the passing of this Act 
it shall not be necessary that any Report should 
be made to Her Majesty, Her Heirs and Successors, 
in‘the case of any Prisoner convicted before the 
Central Criminal Court, and now under sentence 
of death, or who may be hereafter convicted before 
such Court and sentenced to the like Punishment, 
previously to such sentence being carried into 
execution.” 

This assimilated the practice of the 
C.C.C. to the other courts of criminal judica- 
ture, viz., the Crown Courts on circuit. 
No report of death sentences passed in such 
court was reported to the King, as in the 
cases sentenced at the C.C.C. 

Stephen, in his ‘ History of the Criminal 
Law, vol. ii. p. 88, says that when the 
Recorder’s report was made to the King in 
Council the King was always personally 
present, and he adds :— 

“The list of persons capitally convicted was 
on these occasions carefully gone through, and the 
question who was and who was not to be executed 
was considered and decided.” 

One reason for altering the practice 
was 
‘“ because it would have been indecent and 
practically impossible to discuss with a woman 
the details of many crimes then capital.” 

Mr. ACKERMANN assumes that there was 
a practice for the King to sign death warrants 
for the execution of criminals, and there is, 
I think, a general belief that this was at one 
time usual. In Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘ Tower 
of London’ there is an illustration by 
Cruikshank of Queen Mary signing the 
death warrant for the execution of Lady 
Jane Grey and her husband. No reference 
is made to this practice in Blackstone, in 
Stephen’s ‘ History of the Criminal Law,’ in 
Chitty’s ‘ Criminal Law,’ or in any textbook 
to which I have referred. Blackstone, 
chap. xxxii., ‘Of Execution,’ says that the 
warrant “was antiently by precept under 
the hand and seal of the judge.” The 
practice now is for the judge to sign the 


calendar made up by the Clerk of Assize, | 


which the judge first carefully examines with 
his notebook. 

Even in a case where a sentence of death has 
been passed in the High Court of Parliament 
before his Majesty, the sentence is always 
put in force by a writ from the King under 
the Great Seal of Great Britain, but the 
King does not sign such writ. See the form 


of this writ in the case of Earl Ferrers, 
19 ‘State Trials,’ 974. 

I have been dealing with the general 
practice in ordinary capital cases, and with 
the death warrant which went to the sheriff, 
In the case of Mary, Queen of Scots :— 

** Queen Elizabeth, after some hesitation, having 
delivered a Writing to Davison, one of her 
Secretaries, signed with her own hand, command- 
ing a warrant under the Great Seal of England to 
be drawn up for the Execution, which was to be 
in readiness in case of any dangerous Attempt 
upon Queen Elizabeth, commanded him to 
acquaint no man _ therewith,” &c.—1 ‘State 


Trials, 120%. 
Harry B. PoLanp. 
Inner Temple. 


The ‘“‘ death warrant ”’ is, in fact, an order 
for execution made out by the Clerk of Assize 
of the Circuit at which the offender is 
capitally convicted (or, at the Central 
Criminal Court, by the Clerk of the Court, I 
believe). It is signed by the Clerk of Assize, 
and proceeds: ‘‘ Whereas at this present 
sessions of Gaol Delivery, A. B. is and stands 
convicted of Murder (or other capital felony), 
It is thereupon ordered and adjudged by this 
Court,” &e. (proceeding to set out the terms 
of the sentence, and concluding “ By the 
Court, J. S., Clerk of Assize”’). This is 
delivered by the Clerk of Assize to the head 
warder of the gaol in which such offender is 
confined, together with a copy of the Judge’s 
Calendar, also signed by the Clerk of Assize, 
in which’ will appear, in his due place in 
the Calendar according to his number: 
** No. (say) 5. A. B. Guilty of murder. To 
be hanged.” 

The warder and the Clerk of Assize, or his 
deputy, examine the Calendar signed by the 
judge with the copy signed by the clerk, to 
see that they in all respects agree, and the 
order for execution and copy of the Calendar 
constitute the sheriff’s authority to execute 
the malefactor. 

I do not know that in ordinary crime any 
other practice has been followed. Until the 
accession of Queen Victoria, the King in 
Council did, so far as the Old Bailey Sessions 
were concerned, personally consider the 
commutation of sentences; but even those 
who were left for execution in the ‘ Recorder's 
Report’ were often reprieved by the Secre- 
tary of State. I do not know if the King 
personally signed the ‘ Recorder’s Report,’ 
but at all events his Majesty did not sign 
any execution orders in respect of capital 
convictions on circuit. 

Under one special statute, sentence of 
death was not passed by the Recorder at the 





end of the Sessions, but was awarded in the 
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King’s Bench, and a special order for execu- 
tion came down direct from the King. This 
was an Act of 19 Geo. IT. c. 34, intended to 
put down gangs of smugglers, and provided 
that if any persons, named in the Gazette in 
two successive issues as offenders against 
the Act, did not surrender within the time 
limited by the Act—forty days—they should 
be deemed guilty of felony without benefit 
of clergy. During the first few years of its 
existence a number of persons were con- 
victed, and some executed, under this Act. 

For the reason stated, their names do not 
appear in the list of capital convicts printed 
in the Old Bailey Sessions papers, as they 
were not sentenced in Court, and thus a 
measure of error has been introduced into the 
returns of capital convictions and executions 
prepared by Sir Theodore Janssen, and 
republished by Howard, Romilly, and other 
reformers of our penal system. 

Eric WATSON. 


The sovereign does not sign ‘ death 
warrants,” nor is there, strictly speaking, 
any such instrument nowadays. The autho- 
rity for the execution of a criminal is the 
sentence pronounced by the judge. 

Many years ago I believe it was the 
practice, at any rate of the Central Criminal 
Court, to reserve cases in which the capital 
sentence had been passed for confirmation of 
the King in Council. A list was made out, 
and unless the competent judicial authority 
saw any reason for advising that the sentence 
should not be carried into effect, it received 
the royal sign manual. This list came to 
be regarded as a death warrant by the 
unhappy individuals whose sentences were 
left undisturbed, but the practice was 
abandoned when Queen Victoria came to 
the throne. 

I believe it is still customary, though not 
a statutory obligation, for the Home Office 
at the proper time to notify the sheriff that 
there are no grounds for interfering with the 
sentence of the Court. 

WILLouGHBY Maycock. 


' The King of England does not now sign 
“death warrants”’ except, under certain 
circumstances, in the case of a peer. At the 
close of Assizes in the country the execution 
of the sentences has always been left in the 
hands of the sheriffs; but formerly, in 
London, the regular practice as to the 
execution of convicts was that the Recorder 
reported to the King in person their several 
Cases, and, if he received the royal pleasure 
that the law must take its course, he issued 
his warrant to the sheriffs directing them to 





do execution at a specified time and place. 
Since 1837, however, the practice of the 
Central Criminal Court as to the award of 
execution in criminal cases is assimilated 
to that of the other courts, in accordance 
with 7 Will. IV. and 1 Vict. ce. 77. 

ALAN STEWART. 


The subject has already been discussed 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1S. iv. 243,317. At the latter 
reference a writer, who signs himself A. B.., 
says very truly :— 

‘“‘There has not been such a thing as a death 
warrant in England for centuries, except in London 
and Middlesex (where the Recorder communicates 
the pleasure of the Crown to spare certain prisoners, 
and leave others to their fate, in an instrument 
improperly so called)...... = 

HorAcE BLEACKLEY. 


‘* Before Parliament relieved her of the necessity, 
she [Queen Victoria] had to sign the death warrant 
of all prisoners sentenced to suffer capital punish- 
ment.’ —C©. Bullock, ‘Queen’s Resolve ’ (1886), 51/1. 

‘She [Queen Victoria] must sign her own death 
warrant if the two Houses unanimously send it up 
to her.”,—Walter Bagehot, ‘The English Constitu- 


tion’ (1888), 57. 
A. R. BAYLEY. 


THE EFFECT OF OPENING A COFFIN. 
(11 S. xii. 300, 363, 388, 448, 465; 12 S.i. 91.) 


THE tombs of other monarchs have been 
opened, but details are not so full as in the 
case of Edward I. 


In June, 1766, some workmen who were 
repairing Winchester Cathedral discovered 
® monument under which was the body of 
Canute. It was remarkably fresh, had a 
wreath round the head, and several other 
ornaments of gold and silver. 


In the reign of James II. a curious dis- 
covery was made in connexion with the 
coffin of Edward the Confessor, and in 
February, 1687/8, there was published, 

“A true and perfect narrative of the strange 
and unexpected finding of the Crucifix and Gold- 
chain of that pious Prince, St. Edward the King 
and Confessor, which was found after six hundred 
and twenty years’ interment, and presented to 
his most Sacred Majesty King James the Second. 
By Charles Taylour, Gent. London, printed by 
J. B., and are to be sold by Randal Taylor, near 
Stationers’ Hall, 1688.” 

He says that 

‘“‘ on St. Barnaby’s Day [June 11], 1685, between 
ll and 12 at noon, he went with two friends to see 
the coffin of Edward the Confessor, having heard 
that it was broke; fetched a ladder, looked on the 
coffin and found a hole as reported, put his hand 
into the hole, and turning the bones which he felt 
there, drew from under the shoulder-bones a - 
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crucifix richly adorned and enamelled, and a 
golden chain of twenty-four inches long to which 
it was fixed ; skowed them to his friends ; was afraid 
to take them away till he had acquainted the 
Dean; put them into the coffin again.’—See 
Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ 1906 ed., vol. iii. p. 373. 

In the year 1522 the tomb of William the 
Conqueror, in the Abbey Church of St. 
Stephen at Caen, was opened, and the body 
appeared as entire as when it was first 
buried. It is said that a local artist of 
the time painted a picture of the royal 
remains as they then appeared, and this 
was hung on the wall of the church where 
William was buried. 

Some years later (in 1562) the Calvinists 
broke open the tomb of Matilda, William’s 
wife, and discovered her body “‘ apparelled 
in- robes of state,” &e. 


Very remarkable details of the barbarous 
exhumations which took place in France at 
the end of the eighteenth century are to be 
found in ‘ Promenade aux Cimetiéres de 
Paris, aux Sépultures Royales de St. Denis, 
et aux Catacombes.’ It will be remem- 
bered that the National Convention in the 
year 1793 passed a decree, upon the motion 
of Barrére, that the graves and monuments 
of the kings in St. Denis should be destroyed. 
Nor did it end with the kings, but the graves 
of all the celebrated persons who had been 
interred at St. Denis were opened also. The 
first coffin opened was that of Turenne. 
His body was found dry as a mummy and 
of a light bistre colour, the features perfectly 
resembling the portrait of this general (he 
had been buried for a hundred years). As 
Turenne was not specially disliked, some 
enthusiasm was affected at the sight of his 
remains, and Camille Desmoulins cut off 
one of his little fingers as a souvenir. The 
body was then handed over to a person 
corresponding to a sexton, and he kept it in 
. chest for some months to make a show 
of it. 

Henry IV.’s grave was then violated. 
His features were found to be perfect. The 
head had been opened and the cavity filled 
with tow dipped in an aromatic extract so 
strong that the smell was unbearable. A 
soldier present cut off a lock of the beard, 
and, putting it upon his upper lip, made 
ribald remarks. 

Louis XIV. was found in perfect preserva- 
tion, but entirely black. The body of 
Louis XV. was fresh (he had died only a 
few years before, in 1774), but red, lying 
bathed in a liquor formed by the dissolution 
of the salt with which it had _ been 
covered. 





In the coffin of Jeanne de Bourbon, wife 
of Charles V., a gilt distaff. was found, with 
the remains of.a crown, bracelet, and em- 
broidered shoes. The body of Louis VIII. 
was the only one which had been sewed up 
in leather. The leather was strong and 
thick, and retained all its elasticity. The 
body and winding-sheet were almost con- 
sumed. In the vault of Francis I. there 
were six leaden coffins deposited on bars of 
iron. In each of these the remains were 
in a state of liquid putrefaction, the odour 
of which was unbearable. 

The grave of Pope Sylvester II., otherwise 
known as Gerbert, was opened in 1648, and 
the following story is takenfrom F. Picavet’s 
excellent biographical study (Paris, Ernest 
Leroux, 1897) :— 

“La légende, battue en bréche par Baronius, 
se découronne en 1648 quand Innocent X., 
pour réparer l’église de Saint-Jean-de-Latran, fit 
ouvrir le tombeau de Sylvestre II. ‘ Quand on 
creusa sous le portique, dit le chanoine Rasponi, 
le corps fut trouvé tout entier, couché dans un 
sépulchre de marbre, & une profondeur de douze 
palmes. I] était revétu des ornements pontificaux, 
les bras croisés sur la poitrine, la téte couverte de 
la tiare sacrée. Dés qu’on l’eut changé de place, 
laction de lair le fit tomber en poussiére et il 
se répandit tout autour une odeur douce et agré- 
able, peut-étre 4 cause des parfums que Il’on avait 
employés pour l’embaumer. Il n’en_ resta 
qu’une croix d’argent et l’anneau_ pontifical.” — 
‘ Gerbert,’ par F. Picavet, pp. 210-11. 

Some very remarkable cases of premature 
burial and coffin-opening are given in Edgar 
Allan Poe’s works. One of these narratives 
is of & woman who died at Baltimore, a 
town Poe was well acquainted with. The 
lady was buried in the family vault, which 
for three subsequent years was undisturbed. 
At the expiration of this term it was opened 
for the reception of a sarcophagus. The 
husband personally opened the door of the 
vault, and a white apparelled object fell 
rattling in his arms. A careful investiga- 
tion made it evident that she had revived 
within two days after her entombment— 
that her struggles within the coffin had 
caused it to fall from a ledge to the floor, 
where it was so broken as to permit her to 
escape. But she had swooned soon after, 
and as she fell her shroud became entangled 
in some ironwork. Thus she remained, and 
thus she rotted erect. (See Poe’s essay on 
‘Premature Burial.’) 

John Wycliffe’s body was buried at 
Lutterworth in 1384, but was dug up in 
1414 and cast into the river at the south side 
of the town. No record exists of what 
actually took place, nor of what Wycliffe’s 
features looked like. 
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Dante Rossetti’s wife, Elizabeth Siddal, 
died at 7.15 a.m., Feb. 11, 1862. She was 


buried et Highgate Cemetery, end in ber 21's litle wasting of the edge of the lid. 


coffin were placed Rossetti’s own poems, 
then in manuscript. In October, 1869, 
Rossetti was prevailed upon to have them 
disinterred. The manuscript was recovered 
from the coffin, and consigned in the first 
place to Dr. Llewelyn Williams, 9 Leonard 
Place, Kennington, to be properly dis- 
infected. 

I know of only one narrative of what 
happened at the opening of the grave. It 
is found in ‘ My Story,’ by Hall Caine, 1908, 
pp. 90-91 :— 

““ At length the licence of the Home Secretary 
was obtained, the faculty of the Consistory Court 
was granted, and one night, seven and a half 
years after the burial, a fire was built by the side 
of the grave of Rossetti’s wife in Highgate Ceme- 
tery, the grave was opened, the coffin raised to 
the surface, and the buried book was removed. 

“TI remember that I was told, with much else 
that it is unnecessary to repeat, that the body 
was apparently quite perfect on coming to the 
light of the fire on the surface, and that when 
the book was lifted there came away some of 
the beautiful golden hair in which Rossetti had 
entwined it. 

““ While the painful work was being done the 
unhappy author of it, now keenly alive to its 
gravity, and already torturing himself with the 
thought of it as a deed of sacrilege, was sitting 
down, anxious and full of self- peeaines, at the 
house of the friend who had charge of it, until, 
later than midnight, he returned to say it was all 
over. 

The same story appears, almost word for 
word, in Caine’s ‘ Recollections of Rossetti,’ 
issued in 1882. 

Oscar Wilde died Nov. 30, 1900, and was 
buried Dec. 3 in the cemetery of Bagneux, 
Paris. On July 20, 1909, his body was 
taken from the coffin in which it had been 
originally buried, and transferred to Pére 
Lachaise, and buried in a new coffin. It is 
a curious fact that the head of this remark- 
able man had suffered little change after 
nine years’ burial, and that his hair had 
grown considerably during nine years’ 
interment. 


On Dee. 30, 1907, the body of T. C. Druce 
was exhumed. The following is an account 
from The Times, Dec. 31, 1907, p. 10 :— 

“THE DRUCE CASE. 
‘““EXHUMATION AT [HIGHGATE. 


“ 


- The coffin now lay for an hour at the bottom 
of the tomb, awaiting the doctor’s arrival. Dr. 

Pepper and Sir Thomas Stevenson appeared 
promptly at the appointed time. Men descended, 

and ropes being got round the casket, it was hoisted 
to the surface with the utmost care. It was an 
old-fashioned coffin covered with cloth and 


i 
studded panel-style with brass nails. 





One of its 
six brass handles had come off, but otherwise 
all that was amiss was some fraying of the cloth 
Careful 
measurements were made of dimensions, and both 
Dr. Pepper and Sir Thomas Stevenson made 
detoliek votes of all these particulars as well as 
of the actual state of the casket. The name-plate 
having been washed, the inscription became 
plainly visible :-— 
Thomas Charles Druce, 
Esqre., 
Died 28th Decr. an 
1864, 
In his 71st year. 

““ Above and also below the inscription was a 
brass cross. A photograph was taken. This 
ended, the gravediggers left, and two workmen 
employed by the undertakers entered the shed, 
unscrewed the lid with powerful pliers, and showed 
the lead inner coffin, which bore on its surface 
the same inscription as that on the outer oaken 
and cloth-covered coffin. Jurther measurements 
were taken and noted. A workman next cut 
through the lead all round the outer cdge of the 
upper surface. The lid was removed, bringing 
away with it the top of the innermost wooden 
shell which was attached to it. Then there was 
displayed a shrouded human figure which proved 
to be that of an aged, bearded man. 

“It is understood that after the Hume Office 
experts and the other interested persons had 
made all the observations and records which 
the circumstances of the case demanded, steps 
were at once taken to return the coffin to the 
vault, to restore the latter to its origina 1 condition, 
and to re-erect the monument. The Home 
Office, it is stated, has no intention to issue any 
official statement as to the opening of the grave 
beyond that already issued.” 

It will be recalled that Lord Nugent 
caused John Hampden’s grave to be opened. 
The body was found in such a perfect state 
that the picture on the staircase of the house 
at Great Hampden was known to be his 
from the likeness. 


I have referred to numerous authorities, 
but there are others which I have not con- 
sulted. Among the latter are ‘ Receuil de 
piéces concernant les Exhurations faites 
dans lenceinte de I’Fglise de Saint Eloy 
de la ville de Dunkerque,’ Paris, 1783 ; 
“Rapport sur les Exhumations du Cime- 
tiére et de l’Eglise des Saints TInnocens,’ par 
Thouret, Paris, 1790; ‘ Réflexions sur des 
personnes qui, sous une apparence de mort, 
ont été enterrées vivantes,’ par Jean Janin, 
Paris, 1772; ‘Address on Premature 
Death and Premature Interment,’ by 
William Hawes; ‘Report of the Post- 
mortem Examination of a Body exhumed 
Seventeen Months after La tad Be ee 
Barrett, Lancet, 1845, pp. 425-8 

Ais Es HUMPHREYS. 


187 Piccadilly, W. 
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In an old volume of The Antiquary, 1887, 
ii, I find the following note, which has, 
perhaps, something to do with the question : 

“Mr. Laver showed [on Oct. 21, to the Essex 
Archeological Society] a drawing of a coffin [in 
lead, as it is spoken of a little above] with 
a piece of tube about two inches in diameter 
sticking out of the lid, over where the face of the 
deceased was placed. He could give no reason 
for this strange and hitherto unique addition.” 

’ Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may be 

more successful than the honourable member 
of the Essex Archeological Society. I have 
not at hand the volume of The Antiquary 
giving en eccount of the next meeting, 
when the question was, perhaps, studied 
again and resolved. PIERRE TURPIN. 

The Bayle, Folkestone. 





FrRopsHAM (12 §S. i. 49).—There are two 
main branches of the Frodsham family 
existing now: (1) a Cheshire branch, and (2) 
a London branch. 

1. The Cheshire branch trace their descent 
through Henry of Hapsford, the fourth son 
of John Frodsham of Elton and Mary Savage, 
his wife (1620-68). 
which came into the Frodsham family on 
the marriage of William de Frodsham with 
Isabell, granddaughter of Thomas de Elton 
(Inq. 35 Edward III., 1362), passed to 
Edward, the third son of John Frodsham, 
1668, but his heirs male failed two genera- 
tions later, in 1766, with the death of Peter 
Frodsham of Elton. The estate was then 
alienated by the marriage of Elizabeth 
Frodsham, sister of Peter Frodsham, with 
George Hodson of Thurstaston. Elton, 
which came with a woman, went with a 
woman four hundred years later. The 
Elton pedigree ended, so far as the Frodshams 
were concerned, with the death of Peter 
Frodsham in 1766, but the Frocsham 
pedigree, linked on, as stated above, with 
Henry of Hapsford, still continues. The 
senior representative of this branch of the 
family is the Right Rev. George Horsfall 
Frodshain, Canon of Gloucester, and until 
lately Bishop of North Queenslarid. The 
first known connexion of the Frodsham 
family with Hapsford was acquired in 1268 
by Thomas de Elton. 
farmhouse. The last Hodson died without 
issue a few years ago. 

2. The London branch of the Frodshams 
begins to appear in the register of the City 
early in the seventeenth century. By the 
use of the same Christian names and arms 
they appear to have come from Cheshire, but 
no definite connexion can be traced. 





The Elton property, | 


Elton Hall is now a! 





It is | 


conceivable that a cadet of the Frodshams 
may have gone to London in the train of 
Sir Thomas Challoner, whose mother wes 
Etheldreda, the daughter of Edward Frod- 
sham of Elton, circa 1536. Sir Thomas 
Challoner was educated under the direction 
of Lord Treasurer Burleigh, and was the 
discoverer of the first alum mine known 
in this kingdom. He accompanied King 
James I. to London, and was entrusted 
afterwards with the care of Prince Henry’s 
education. There are numerous members 
of this branch of the family who trace their 
pedigree to William James Frodsham, 
F.R.S., 1779-1850. Among them are Col. 
W. James Holmes Frodsham of Mettingham, 
and the Rev. T. E. C. Frodsham of Uplyme, 
Lyme Regis. Some of the female members 
of this branch of the family are notable 
educationalists, the daughters of the late 
Mr. Gecrge Frodsham of London. 
CESTRIAN. 


Papa InsicniA (12 S. i. 50).—The arms 
of the Popes from 1198 to 1878 are repre- 
sented uncoloured, but probably sufficiently 
for Mr. CLAPPERTON’S purpose, on pp. 549-54 
of part iv. of the Misses Tuker and Malleson’s 
‘Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical 
Rome’ (London, 1900). 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“Sraig ”’ (12 S. i. 68).—The reviewer of 
Sir James Wilson’s book is correct in saying 
that, whatever may be the practice in 
Strathearn, there are Scottish districts in 
which the staig is an unbroken colt or filly. 
It is so, for example, in Fifeshire, which is 
not very far from the parish with which 
Sir James Wilson’s work is concerned. In 
early summer a Fife farmer will say that he 
has just sent the staigs to pasture for the 
season, and he would be much surprised to 
find that his remark was supposed to allude 
to a group of stallions. This fact, and the 
evidence of Sir James Wilson and Mr. 
Butiocu, show that the term is differently 
used in different places. In his song ‘ There 
Leevit a Carle in Kellyburn Braes,’ Burns 
has the line :— 

It’s neither your stot nor your staig; 
and one of his most trustworthy editors 
says that ‘‘ staig’’ means “a two-year-old 
horse,” while another simply gives the 
annotation “horse.” Neither, apparently, 
had been reared in Strathearn or the county 
of Aberdeen. In the ‘ Scottish Dictionary ’ 
Jamieson gives the primary meaning as “a 
horse of one, two, or three years old,” and 
adds, ‘‘ The term is more generally applied to 
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one that has not been broken for riding, nor 
employed in working.” He appends other 
two uses of the term: (2) “a stallion; a 
riding horse’’; and (3) ‘“‘metaph. applied 
to young courtiers.” 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


VILLAGE Pounps (12 8S. i. 29, 79).—-For 
many years there were the visible remains 
of a pound in Clapham, Beds, on the north 
side of the road leading to Milton Ernest. 
It may interest your readers to know that in 
Herts the impounder went by the name of 
the pinner. M.A.Oxon. 


AUTHORS WANTED (11 S. xii. 360).— 
I know thee, who hast kept my path, and made 
Light for me in the darkness, tempering sorrow 
So that it reached me like a solemn joy. 
A ‘ Concordance to the Poems of Browning,’ 
complete in MS. and nearly ready for the 
press, edited by Dr. L. N. Broughton, of 
Cornell University, and the writer, shows 
that these lines are to be found in ‘ Para- 
celsus,’ v. 71-3. BENJAMIN F. STELTER. 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


12 8. i. 29.) 


I have these verses set as a song entitled 
* Good-bye,’ the music by Robert E. Clarke. 
The name of the author of the words is not 
given. The publisher is J. H. Larway, 
14 Wells Street, Oxford Street, London. In 
the song the first line runs :— 

We say it for a moment, or for years. 
Jessie H. Hay yar. 


(12 S. i. 69.) 


2. “Too quick a sense of constant 
infelicity ’* may be found in one of Jeremy 
Taylor’s sermons. SusaANNA CORNER. 


L. A. W. will find a full account of 
‘Thinks I to Myself,’ which was written by 
the Rev. Edward Nares, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in G. C. White’s ‘ Versatile 
Professor’ (1903), pp. 172-99. 

G. F. R. B. 


CLOCKMAKERS: CAMPIGNE (12 S. i. 47, 
97).—Referring to Mr. Peppie’s query, it 
may interest your correspondent to know 
that I possess @ long-case clock bearing the 
name “‘ David Compigne, Winton,” and I 
know of other clocks by the same maker in 
Winchester. I have heard that this clock- 
maker belonged to a Huguenot family that 
settled in this city. At St. Michael’s Church 
there is a memorial to David Compigne, who 
died May 28, 1780. 
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The clock in my _ possession has a 
somewhat elaborately decorated dial, with 
brass filigree work in the angles. It also 
has the spaces between the hours divided 
into. “ quarters”’ on the inner circle, and 
into “ five minutes” on the outer one. This 
double arrangement, I have been told, was 
used for some time after the introduction of 
the minute hand, and so may indicate a date. 
From the general style of my clock I put the 
date at about 1750; and so, if the David 
commemorated at St. Michael’s was a clock- 
maker, it might have been his’ work. 
Mr. PEDDIE appears to put the date a 
century earlier, and spells the name with an 
a in lieu of an o. It certainly is a curious 
coincidence of both Christian name and 
place, if there is no connexion between the 
Winchester clockmaker and that on the 
label in the Bagford Collection. 

N. C. H. NisBett. 

Winchester. 


GENERAL Sir ROBERT WILSON (11 S. xii. 
319).—Mr. LANE may be able to obtain the 
information required from Mr. A. Wallis 
Wilson, late Manager of Selinsing Estate, 
Taiping, Federated Malay States, now, I 
believe, on active service. His home ad- 
dress is Edgmead, Leamington, Warwick. 

H. C. BARNARD. 

Kuala Lumpur, Federated Malay States. 


FRANCIS MERES AND JOHN FLorIo (11 8. 
xii. 359, 458; 12 8. i. 54).—-My attention has 
only just been called to the communication 
from Mrs. SToPEs at the last reference, in 
which she complains that I ,“‘ published in 
your columns private information,” given 
me in a letter from her to me, “ without 
further explanation.” Now I should be the 
first to apologize, and to express regret, if I 
thought I had done anything at variance 
with the honourable understanding with 
regard to the publication of “ private in- 
formation.” But what are the facts? In 
her work on * Shakespeare’s Sonnets ’ (1904) 
Mrs. STOPES twice makes the statement that 
Meres was Florio’s brother-in-law (pp. xl, 
and 185), but gives no authority for it. The 
late Rev. Walter Begley, however, accepted 
it on the authority of Mrs. Stopes, and 
uses it in support of a Baconian argument 
(‘ Bacon’s Nova Resuscitatio,’ vol. ii. pp. 75 
and 199). I also incautiously adopted the 
statement in my book ‘Is there a Shake- 
speare Problem ?’ (p. 222, note, and p. 355.) 
Whereupon a correspondent wrote to ask 
me on what evidence the allegation was 
based, stating that he could find none, and 
that he had, some time ago, vainly applied 
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to Mrs. Stropss for information. I then, by 
your courtesy, published a query, asking if 
eny of your readers could supply me with 
the evidence required (‘N. & Q.,’ Nov. 6, 
1915). I had hoped that Mrs. SToPEs, as a 
frequent contributor to your columns, might 
reply to this; but although she wrote to you 
« note concerning * Plays at Hampstead, 
1709, which appeared the next week 
(‘N. & Q.,’ Nov. 13, 1915), my question was 
not answered, either by her or by any other 
of your readers. 

T then wrote to Mrs. Stopes, who is, I am 
sorry to say, personally unknown to me, 
asking if she would be so good as to tell mie 
the authority on which she had published 
this statement on a matter of no little public 
interest. She replied, by letter dated 
Nov. 15 last, informing me that she was 
unable to give me the authority on which 
she had relied. The letter was not marked 
‘* private,” and I can conceive of no reason 
why even the strictest precisian in matters 
of etiquette should suggest that, having 
published a statement on the authority of 
Mrs. Storses,I was not at liberty to inform 
my readers, and any others whom it might 
concern, that I could, on further inquiry, 
find no authority for it, and that the lady, 
who had first published it, was unable to 
supply me with any. Mrs. STOPES suggests 
that I ought to have added that, although 
engaged in writing a book, and also not 
infrequently writing to the press, she was, 
unfortunately, prevented by the state of her 
health from looking up the authority 
in question. Had I known that she would 
have wished me to publish these details, 
which I much regret to learn, I would gladly 
have done so. I sincerely hope that her 
health may soon be so completely restored 
that she may be able to publish, not only her 
new work, but also the long-sought evidence 
which some of us so much desire to see. 
Meantime, I am quite unable to admit that 
she has any ground for reproaching me with 
publishing ‘‘ private information.” 

G. G. GREENWOOD. 

House of Commons. 


J. B. BRAITHWAITE (11 8S. xii. 463, 508 ; 
12 S. i. 51).—Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, 
i arrister-at-law, of the Middle Temple, 
practised as a conveyancer at 3 New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn. His published works are 
enumerated in Joseph Smith’s ‘ Descriptive 
Catalogue of Friends’ Books,’ vol. i. (1867), 
p. 314; Supp. (1893), p. 67. He died at his 
j:ouse, 312 Camden Road, London, Nov. 15, 


1905, aged 87 years, and was interred in| 





the Friends’ Burial-ground at Winchmore 
Hill, Middlesex. A memoir of him appears 
in ‘The Annual Monitor,’ 1907, p. 3. See 
‘J. Bevan Braithwaite, a Friend of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ by his Children, 1909, 
with a portrait as frontispiece. 

An excellent photograph of him is included 
in the collection of portraits at the Friends’ 
Institute, 138 Bishopsgate, London. 

DANIEL HIPWELL. 


LirE OF JOHNSON IN THE 1825 OxForD 
EDITION OF HIS Works (12 8. i. 70).—The 
essay on Johnson’s ‘ Life and Genius’ was 
written by Arthur Murphy. See Courtney’s 
*‘ Bibliography of Johnson,’ p. 166 (“‘ Oxford 
Hist. and Lit. Studies,” vol. iv.), and ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ xxxix. 334-7. G. F. R. B. 


The author of.‘ The Life and Genius of 
Samuel Johnson,’ attached to the above 
edition of Johnson’s ‘ Works,’ edited by 
Francis Pearson Walesby, was Arthur 
Murphy (1727-1805). It was published to 
accompany the 1792 edition of Johnson’s 
‘Works,’ and, according to Nichols in his 
‘Literary Anecdotes,’ ix. 159, ‘‘ for this 
slight essay the booksellers paid Mr. Murphy 
300/.”" It was also published separately in 
the same year (1792). A life of Murphy 
may be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

E. E. BARKER. 

The John Rylands Library. 


This * Life of Johnson’ is a reprint of 
Murphy’s essay on his ‘ Life and Genius.’ 
The edition was superintended by Francis 
Pearson Walesby, 1798-1858. See 2 8S. xi. 
269, 335, and W. P. Courtney, ‘ Johnson 
Bibliography,’ Oxford, 1915, pp. 166-7. 

Matcotm Letts. 


TiGERS’ WHISKERS (11 S. xii. 481 ; 12 S. i. 
37).—The late Col. Campbell of Skipness 
states that the natives of India have a 
superstitious belief that, unless the whiskers 
of a tiger be singed off directly after he is 
killed, his ghost will haunt those who have 
caused his death. In ‘The Old Forest 
Ranger’ he depicts Ishmail, the chief 
huntsman, singeing off the whiskers of a tiger 
that had just been killed, while he addresses 
the animal as follows :— 

*** How do you like that, you sulky-looking old 
bantchoat ? You little thought, half an hour ago, 
that you would have me for a barber; but I've 
got you by the beard now, and the devil a bristle 
shall I leave on your ugly snout. No, no, I had 
trouble enough with you When alive, and have 
no fancy to be haunted by your ghost now that 
you are dead.’ ’°—‘ The Old Forest Ranger,’ p. 51- 

T. F. D. 
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Motes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Prin- 
ciples.—(Vol. 1X.) Subterraneously—Sullen. By 
C.T. Onions. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d.) 


THE remarks which we made in reviewing the 
section ‘Su—Subterraneous’ hold good with some 
additional force of the section, next in alphabetical 
order, now before us. Etymologically simple for 
the most part, the group of words compounded 
with sub represents matters of great: philosophical, 
historical, and scientific interest, and has yielded 
a rich harvest of quotations to the compilers. 
Philosophy predominated in the former section : 
in this history—chiefly in virtue of curious 
ecclesiastical and legal terms—may perhaps be 
said to carry off the palm. 

The first to arrest attention here is the batch 
of words we have made out of the Latin subtilis. 
There are two separate articles under “subtile ”’ 
and ‘‘ subtle ’’; it has proved beyond our subtlety 
to discover a principle sufficient to account for 
the separation ; and though doubtless the com- 
piler detected one, a study of the illustrative 
quotations makes us suspect that he could not 
always hold it in sight. There seems some 
hesitation about pronouncing on the fundamental 
meaning of subtilis. Here we have “ (:—L. sub/ilem, 
nom. -ilis,' for *subtélis—*subterlis app. finely 
woven, f. sub under +*tlerld, téla woven stuff, 
web.” But subtilis in Latin means not only 
“ fine,’’ ‘‘ delicate,” ‘‘ exact,’ but also, of speech 
or a speaker, ‘‘ plain,’’ “‘ unadorned ’’; and this 


use is frequent in Cicerv, whereas what appears | 


to us the more usual sense is, in prose, on the 
whole post-Augustan. Is it not possible that the 
first meaning of subtilis is not “‘ woven fine,” but 
“belonging to the warp,” téla? A ‘‘ texture ’’"— 
whether literal or metaphorical—in which the 
warp determined the general appearance would 
be plain; on the other hand, where the woof 
made a design that caught the eye, it would 
require some degree of acuteness to detect the 
tela supporting it. For metaphorical purposes the 
warp or tela would no doubt become assimilated 
to the general notion of a “‘ ground ’’: something 
which does not arrest attention, but which 


persons of livelier perceptions or inquisitiveness | 


would notice running through and under the osten- 
sible. The notion of ‘fineness’? would first 
adhere to subtilis, not in connexion with any 
literal fineness of texture, but rather in connexion 
with the difficulty of detecting the ground within 
and beneath the pattern—the minuteness or 
delicacy of its appearances. In English the word 
is what one may call an old favourite and has a 
goodly number of forms. Even its culinary use— 
which seems to have lasted for about two hundred 
years—goes back to the fourteenth century: 
“Tt techith for to make curious potages and 
meectes, and sotiltees’’; the earliest instance given 
is dated ? ¢. 1390. 

While admiring the masses of illustrative 
material brought together here we are inclined to 
think that in some points more consideration 


might. be shown for the convenience of those who | 


will consult the ‘ Dictionary.’ Thus, twice over in 
this section the words “In mod... Dicts.,’’ ‘‘ In 
recent Dicts.,’’ are held to dispense the compiler 
from the necessity for illustration ; which seems 
unsatisfactory, though it is true the words in 
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question are technical. Again, under ‘ Subur- 
bicarian ’’—seeing that whoever looks up the 
word will probably need the information—it 
would have been just as well to print, either in the 
definition or in one of the half-dozen quotations, 
the names of the six dioceses so denominated. 
That would have been better worth the space than 
the entry under “ succeeded ’’—which gives four 
lines to nothing but perpetuating and explaining 
““The newly succeeded Lord Tollemache ’—from 
The Daily News! ‘‘ Succession powder ”’ without 
contriving any mention of la Voisin seems 
another instance of failing to lay a clear track 
for a searcher. ‘ 

In two or three articles we find the subdivisions 
unnecessarily multiplied ; once or twice we have 
noticed points in a definition which are left without 
illustration. The frequency of quotations from 
the daily press remains something of a feature 
to be grumbled at. Having unburdened our 
minds of these few complaints, we are free to 
dilate on the infinitely more numerous excellences.. 
Any one taking the trouble to recollect that there 
are comprised within this section, for instance, 
the words ‘‘ succour,”’ “ sue,’’ ‘‘ suffer,’’ “‘ suffice,” 
‘‘ suggest,” with their derivatives, may realize 
how comprehensive are some of the cadres to be 
filled. All these are admirable articles, in which 
we noticed as particularly good the collection of 
illustrations to ‘‘ succour’”’ in the obsolete sense 
of shelter ; those to ‘‘ sufficient reason ’’ ; and the 
handling of the article “ suggestion.’’ ‘‘ Suck,” 
“suburb,” “ succeed,’’ may also be mentioned ; 
and ‘‘such” affords an example of really 
masterly compilation and arrangement. 

In about a dozen cases this section pro- 
, Vides new etymological data or references to 
| Sources not hitherto cited. The most important 
;of these words is ‘‘sugar’’—an adaptation, 

through Med. L. (and this probably, the ‘ Diction- 
ary’ tells us, through O.H.G.), of the Arabic 
' sukkar, the earliest instances of which come from 
accounts belonging to the end of the thirteenth 
century, where the word appears as sucar, sucur, 
and zuker. This word takes up some seven 
columns. Not less interesting, though of smaller 
; Scope, are the articles on “suling,” “ suds,” 
| *‘ Suigothic,”’ and “ succory,’’ belonging to the 
same group. 

We observed that The Atheneum allowed the 
monstrosity ‘‘ Suffragette’’—needless to say 
within inverted commas—to decorate its columns 
|as early as 1907; and in the same year it used 
the word “sufilaminated,’ which had been 
neglected since 1836, and, since it appears in 
connexion with ‘‘ gas microscope,’ was, we would 
wager, wrongly etymologized by half its readers. 
Under “ suffumigation ”’ is the interesting quota- 
tion (1684): ‘A Phthisical Person [cured].... 
iby a Suffumigation of Amber’’; and under 
‘sullen ’’ (1688) a note from Holme’s ‘ Armoury’ 
which tells that ‘‘ the sullen lady’’ was a name 
for ‘the black Fritillary.” The ‘ Dictionary” 
records De Quincey’s odd mistake of using 
‘“* sudatory”’ for ‘‘ sudary ’’—both, and especially 
the latter, highly interesting words; and it also 
| takes note of Coleridge’s unsuccessful invention, 
‘* suffiction ’’—a fiction taken as hypothesis. 

Slang has no great portion in this section ; 
, but it includes the Cambridge rowing word 
,‘* sugar ’’ in the sense of to shirk while pretending 
to row hard; and under “ suffer”’’ we get, from 
Thackeray in 1841, the ‘cant phrase”’ “‘ Who 
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suffers for your coat ? ’—which was the equivalent 
of those days to our ‘‘ What’s the damage ? ” 
The great bulk of the section is of Latin 
derivation, but in Sudra and Sufi it has Oriental 
words of prime importance; and in ‘ suckeny ”’ 
a curious and interesting example of Slavonic. 
The words recorded number 1,224 and the 
illustrative quotations 8,398, which may be com- 
pared respectively with 121 and 478 in Johnson. 


The Fortnightly Review for February has two 
articles upon the present crisis of the world’s 
history in its academic aspect which should 
command careful attention, nut necessarily entire 
agreement: the first, Dr. Dillon’s impressive 
criticism of our national attitude towards the 
war, its effect hitherto, and the further results 
which may be expected from it— The Fruits of 
Amateurism’; the second, Mr. Sidney Low’s 
discussion of ‘ The New Orientation of History.’ 
The tendency of both is to deride the generaliza- 
tions which were as light to the stepsof our fore- 
fathers, and we admit that there was some mistak- 
ing about this illumination. At the same time we 
think there is increasing among writers of maga- 
zine articles, and exemplified in these two, a 
rather absurd inclination to scold the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century for not having tackled 
problems the terms of which it had not the means 
of knowing. Mr. W. W. Gibson contributes four 
sonnets in memory of Rupert Brooke, in which, 
though the main thought and outline of the 
imagery have nothing extraordinary, there are 
touching and finely set details. The editor gives 
us the first part of a classical study—‘ Aristo- 
phanes the Pacifist’: very lucid, vivacious, and 
good. Mr. P. P. Howe makes pleasant reading 
on ‘ Hazlitt and Liber Amoris,’ and castigates, 
we think with reason, the indiscretion of Mr. le 
Gallienne in making public the total MS. from 
which the author had taken a selection to com- 
pose his work. Mr. D. A. Wilson has justice on 
his side in accounting for Carlyle’s attitude to- 
wards the German Empire, and this defence is 
timely. Madame Heléne Vacaresco’s sketch of 
“ Marriages in Roumania’ should be noted by the 
folk-lorist, though it is descriptive and entertain- 
ing rather than learned. 


In The Nineteenth Century for this month the 
article of the greatest permanent importarce is 
that by Mr. H. Wickham Steed, entitled ‘ The 
Pact of Konopisht,’ in which, upon the authority 
of a correspondent whom he has every reason for 
believing to be well informed, the writer states 
that a visit paid by the Kaiser to the late Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand, ostensibly to see the 
famous rose-gardens at Konopisht in the height 
of their beauty, was, in reality, the occasion of the 
framing of a startling plan for the reorganization 
of Central and Eastern Europe. Mr. Steed shows 
good grounds for giving careful attention to the 
account, and points out how it explains the curious, 
the otherwise inexplicably negligent and con- 
temptuous manner in which the funeral of 
the Archduke and his\wife was Yconducted—the 
assumption being that, in the interval between 
the assassination and the funeral, the Archduke’s 
papers. revealing the nature of the agreement 
with the Kaiser, had been brought to the know- 
ledge of Francis Joseph and the Hapsburgs 
generally. There are two literary papers: Mr. 
Arthur Waugh’s sketch of Lionel Johnson, and 





Mr. W. S. Lilly’s ‘ Balzac Re-read.’ Balzac, or 
rather his work, is like London—a vast entity 
about which, after any prolonged contact with 
it, a literary person feels compelled to say his 
say—for there is a quality in that vastness which 
strikes each observer afresh, as if it were some 
new discovery; and all the time there is nothing 
much to be said about it after the few obvious 
things are said, because it is too huge for purely 
literary analysis. Still, we confess to a complete 
sympathy with Mr. Lilly in his inability to resist 
saying these things yet once again. Bishop 
Mercer, in ‘ Humour and War,’ justifies the ways 
of Tommy Atkins to the serious—more par- 
ticularly to the German—and is able to enter very 
thoroughly into the difficulties of the question 
from a serious point of view. Mr. Hugh Sadler 
draws out a ‘Contrast’ between Disraeli and 
Abraham Lincoln deftly enough. ‘Is Anything 
wrong with German Protestantism ?’ seems rather 
like inquiring ‘Is Anything wrong with the 
Bankrupt’s Solvency?’ But the essay, by 
Bishop Bury, under that title is worth noting; 
and so is Mr. R. S. Nolan’s ‘ Social Training and 
Patriotism in Germany and in England.’ A paper 
which should by no means he missed is Mr. W. H. 
Renwick’s ‘ British Merchant Sailors under War 
Conditions.’ 


THE February Cornhill—to be frank about it— 
is a somewhat weak number. There are five 
papers concerned with the war, of which ‘A 
Wounded Officer’s Day’ is well worth reading ; 
but the others, except Mr. Boyd Cable’s, are 
dull, that is to say, are merely on a level with the 
products of daily journalism. With Mr. Boyd 
Cable’s we quarrel because it is too obviously, 
and at too great length, ‘‘ written up,” and for 
this we find the subject altogether too tragic. 
There is an exuberant, but very interesting ap- 
preciation of Sir William van Bucs, by Miss 8, 
Macnaughtan, and one by the late Sir Clements 
Markham of Sir Allen Young ; and then a set of 
sketches called ‘ Little Girls I have Met,’ by Mr. 
W. H. Hudson, which is graceful and sympathetic, 
but has not quite the crispness of touch necessary 
to make a perfect success of such slender 
material. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 





Notices to Correspondents, 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Mr. A. E. MARTEN.—The ‘N.E.D.,’ in the 
article under ‘ Tradesman,’ shows that the word 
has been commonly used for an artisan as well as 
for a seller of goods, and that especially in 
Scotland. 

Guy Eppis (‘‘ Now Barabbas was a_pub- 





lisher’’).—-Commonly attributed to Byron, but 
in reality a joke perpetrated by Thomas Camp- 
bell. See Mr. MuRRAY’S letter at 11 S. ii. 92. 








